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as he appeared to his contemporaries; but not enough to reveal to us in 
an objective way his inner life. Weinel observes that it is our scientific 
duty to confess that we do not know how high in the scale of being Jesus 
ranked himself. Thus in every remarkable modern life of the Master 
the biographer gives us a different type, embodying his own ideals. Mr. 
Foster thinks that the moral thought of Jesus centered in "the unity, 
the wholeness, the internality, the freedom of a personality, whose con- 
tent is moral love." The author of Ecce Homo, an old book but ever 
new, made it center in the enthusiasm of humanity, which is perhaps 
much the same thing. We shall probably never come nearer the mark 
than in quoting Jesus' own words which give the sum of his teaching: 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself." What our 
age finds it hardest to understand is why all the force and emphasis is 
concentrated on the first half of this formula, and the second half is regarded 
almost as a corollary. Perhaps we have here the real "secret of Jesus." 

P. Gardner. 

Oxford, England. 

RECENT APPRECIATIONS OF SEMLER 

In his judiciously appreciative study of Semler, 1 Pastor Gastrow by 
numerous quotations affords the reader an excellent first-hand knowledge 
of that fearless, earnest, many-sided, indefatigable theologian. Neglected, 
and not infrequently misunderstood, he is presented here with all of 
his human sympathy and interest and profound ethical and religious 
convictions. 

The author sets forth clearly Semler 's early pietistic environment, 
his acceptance of pietism after not a little hesitation, and later his rational- 
izing of his faith at Halle under the influence of Baumgarten, together 
with much of the inner working of the young man's mind during the pro- 
cess. When offered later a theological professorship at that distinctively 
pietistic university, he accepted reluctantly, since he could "no more go 
the old way with the pious party," and felt incapable of "blazing a way 
for himself as Spener, Francke, and Baumgarten" had done. His early 
bent toward the ethical in religion is emphasized, and also his excep- 
tional thirst for knowledge of every sort, especially of the classics and of 
the Semitic languages, and history. 

1 Joh. Salomo Semler in seiner Bedetttung jilr die Theologie, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung seines Streites mit G. E. Lessing. Von Paul Gastrow. Giessen: Topel- 
maiin, 1905. 366 pages. M. 9. 
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In approaching his scientific productions, Gastrow points out that 
Semler was extremely unsystematic in the presentation of his thoughts, 
but that, when they are collected and viewed in their proper relations, 
they are of exceptional worth and suggestiveness. He indicates his philo- 
sophical training and method of work, and treats in independent sections 
his biblical, historical, and dogmatic theology. Under these three heads 
he brings out by means of frequent quotations, and critically discusses, 
generally approvingly, Semler's free handling of both the Old and New 
Testaments; his distinction between the Bible as a whole and the 
"Word of God;" his theory of accommodation, and his critical treatment 
of the canon; the way in which he distinguishes between religion and 
theology, and between private and public religion; his tolerance, con- 
tinued emphasis upon morality and desire to simplify theology for prac- 
tical purposes, and the characterization of his own position as that of 
the "theology of experience set over against a doctrinaire dogmatism;" 
all of these are in the spirit of the most scientific theology of today. 
He characterizes him as the "creator of modern psychologically critical 
church history and the father of the history of dogma," although in his 
own dogmatic theology he is extremely "undogmatic because he is 
unsystematic." But though "a long way, it is nevertheless a straight 

line from Semler to Harnack Both men have grown upon the 

same stem and been cut from one piece of wood. " 

In bis more practical writings, for the most part in the later period 
of his life, Semler has often been charged with having made a complete 
right-about-face. Eichhorn affirms this, but Gastrow denies it in toto 
upon the basis of Semler's own utterances. To the very last Semler 
insisted upon the right of free investigation and the free choice of one's 
religion. As a professor at Halle, however, and consequently a state 
official with the duty of teaching the tenets of a state religion, he felt it 
incumbent upon himself to be somewhat guarded at times in what he said. 
He denied that he purposed to change the teaching of the church, but 
did affirm that it was his intention to improve the preachers who were to 
fill the pastoral offices. 

The strife between Semler and Lessing as the editor of the Wolfen- 
bttttel fragments the author handles skilfully. The two men, while alike 
in their emphasis upon reason, in their familiarity with the sources, and 
interest in historical investigations, were different in their philosophical 
outlook and temper of mind, and in their attitude toward religion. Sem- 
ler was early influenced by the deists of England. He was decidedly 
an empiricist, with almost no speculative ability. Lessing was influenced 
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more by the Leibnitzian philosophy and had considerable speculative 
power. Gastrow regards him as the "father of speculative theology." 
Again, the tendency of the Aufklarung was to substitute ethics for religion. 
Semler was thoroughly religious, and although he had appropriated the 
"best and noblest motives of the Aufklarung," he opposed Lessing 
sturdily when he thought that he through his publications was work- 
ing injury to religion as a whole. 

That either Lessing or Semler was a "rationalist in the usual derog- 
atory sense of that word" Gastrow denies, and in one place rejects the title 
of "father of rationalism" often applied to the latter; but he does not 
object to giving him that epithet, if rationalism be understood as contain- 
ing "certain positive, vigorous elements which originally characterized 
protestantism." 

Lessing has been thoroughly studied, and because of the speculative 
character of theology during most of the nineteenth century his thoughts 
have been very influential. Semler's more critical turn of mind and 
lack of speculative interest bring him more into harmony with the theo- 
logians of this twentieth century. Gastrow especially commends the 
latter to the German churches of today. 

At the end of the book is a brief bibliography of Semler's more impor- 
tant works, and of criticisms upon them and him. 

Upon finishing the book one feels that there is little left to say. The 
treatment is thoroughly scientific, and the author is evidently in sym- 
pathy with Semler in his manifoldness and general outlook upon the 
field of theology, and possessed of sufficient discernment to grasp the 
main points and to present them with clearness and just enough of 
detail. 

The way in which theological problems presented themselves to thought- 
ful men in the eighteenth century is well indicated by Zscharnack in his 
Lessing und Sender. 2 The pietism with which both came into contact, 
Semler more than Lessing, he treats rather fully, presents English deism at 
length, and shows its influence upon both. Semler was more a child of 
his time, in that he felt the many influences playing upon him, but 
could not thread the maze to a firm position. He was a union of con- 
tradictions. Lessing, however, though he equally valued reason, passed 
beyond the intellectual turmoil of his day to a position more conserv- 
ative than Semler's — one, indeed, which the rationalistic branch of Pro- 

2 Lessing und Semler: Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Rationalismus 
und der kritischen Theologie. Von Leopold Zscharnack. Giessen: Topelmann, 
1905. 384 pages. M. 10. 
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testantism has not yet reached. Consequently Lessing's work has value 
today even as in the last century. 

In their theological parallel Zscharnack treats their relation to the 
canon, to church history, including the history of dogma, and their gen- 
eral religious and theological principles. "Semler was the first to criticise 
the canon upon the basis of worth." "Practical judgments of worth he 
used in studying both the Old and New Testament." "His method was 
right, since he sought not who wrote the Bible, but for whom it was 
written." " He appropriated Luther's attitude toward the canon." Les- 
sing estimated, better than did Semler, the worth of the Bible for today, 
but the two were much alike in their conception of inspiration. Semler's 
church history, though developed psychologically, Zscharnack at times 
criticises severely; but his important relation to the history of dogma is 
recognized. He rates Lessing on some points as a better historian, partly 
because he was more systematic, partly because he was not so one- 
sided. Semler at times undervalued Luther, while Lessing raised him 
to a lofty pinnacle. Semler's emphasis upon history is evident through- 
out his dogmatics. Lessing, at first, like Semler, in method of work was 
an empiricist, but because of his greater speculative ability he distanced 
the latter in theoretical questions. Semler, indeed, thought he could dis- 
pense with philosophy in his critical investigations. "Lessing built the 
way that led to Schleiermacher and the restoration of faith." They both 
emphasized the ethical in religion, distinguished between religion and 
theology, and between public and private religion, and based religion 
upon experience, although here Lessing seems to have anticipated 
Semler. Lessing desired the union of all religions, while Semler opposed 
the union of the church. "Semler was an investigator within his study; 
Lessing was a man of the world." 

The author presents in detail Lessing's relation to Reimarus and the 
controversy in which Semler became involved, together with Semler's 
opposition to Bahrdt and the question of his change of front after 1779, 
which he answers in the negative. 

In his general estimate of the two men Zscharnack says that 

both had the purpose to make the private religion of a Christian easier, to free 

the truth from one-sidedness and harmful influences Semler did not 

found a school, but gave an impetus to many in different departments of thought. 
.... Lessing saw more clearly and more deeply, but was not so well trained 

as Semler in distinctively theological fields Semler was the pioneer of 

rationalism and critical theology In many respects Lessing surpassed 

Semler in importance The movement which Semler as practical theolo- 
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gical critic in every department began, Lessing carried through with greater 
clearness and effectiveness. 

Zscharnack's work is a critical, comparative discussion of Semler 
and Lessing rather than an exposition of either. An enormous amount 
of material is introduced from church history and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The closeness of the comparison, while good, detracts from the 
unity of impression. As a reference-book for any special topic upon 
Semler, or upon Lessing in his theological activity, it will prove to be 
exceedingly valuable. 

For many years it has been felt that the eighteenth-century thought 
in Germany has not been sufficiently investigated. These two works, 
the one by Gastrow and the other by Zscharnack, while in a measure 
supplementing each other, will help to illumine that period. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 

Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, 111. 

This essay 3 was awarded the first prize offered by the Karl Schwarz- 
Stiftung for the best discussion of Semler's significance for theology. It is 
appreciative of Semler's various and important services, yet not blind to 
his limitations, either those which he shared with his time or those which 
characterized his own mental and spiritual constitution. 

Lessing is regarded by the author as the first theologian of the 
Aujklarung; the second is Semler. For Lessing he claims the superior 
grasp of principles; for Semler, the greater learning. Semler's thought 
was burdened by an intolerable style, while Lessing, as is well known, was 
master of a style both clear and vigorous. Karo points out Semler's 
indefinite and changeable conception of the essence of Christianity, and 
contrasts it with that conception which is expressed in Nathan der Weise. 

It is admitted that Semler was more influential with the theologians of 
his day than Lessing was; but when one reviews his manifold services, 
especially in the sphere of biblical criticism and interpretation, and 
observes how many of the results of his investigations have become a part 
of the common fund of Christian knowledge; when one also considers 
how many principles, which he was the first to enunciate, have come to be 
regarded as commonplaces of biblical science, one is inclined to believe 
that his influence in the present, though his name, as the author says, is 
little known, may be more widespread and fruitful that that of Lessing. 

■5 Johann Salomo Semler in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Theologie. Von Gottwalt 
Karo. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 116 pages. M. 3. 
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Semler was the first to distinguish clearly between religion and theology, 
and to give theology a subordinate place as compared with religion. He 
was the first to point out the textual importance of the Scripture quotations 
in the Fathers. More truly than anyone before him, he recognized the 
importance of discriminating between that which is local in the Bible and 
that which is essential. And he taught that, in order to make this dis- 
crimination, the biblical student should study the geography, chronology, 
and archaeology of the Bible, and all history that was contemporary with 
the origin of the biblical books. He saw clearly and emphasized the impor- 
tance of historical exegesis, and rendered great service in the introduction 
of a historical test of inspiration. Sender's best service to the departments 
of church history and dogmatics was indirect. It consisted in a more 
rational attitude toward the sources, not in any independent contributions 
of value. 

Karo sums up his estimate of Semler's work in the following concrete 
form: "Without Semler's discrimination between religion and theology, 
there would have been no Schleiermacher, without his critical pioneer 
labor, no F. Chr. Baur." 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. 

RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 

In this little book 1 Sabatier attempts, as was his custom, a systematic 
application of the historical method to the study of religious beliefs and 
doctrines. He follows the idea of the atonement through its metamor- 
phoses in Christian history. He rightly holds that the investigation of 
the inevitable transformations the idea has undergone is the safest way to 
criticise it objectively and scientifically. Moreover, a knowledge that the 
forms of the idea in the past have been temporary warns us against accord- 
ing immutability and finality to any form that may prevail among us today. 

In the first part the author reviews the biblical conceptions: sacrifice, 
the ethical doctrines of the prophets, the gospel of Jesus, the Pauline 
theory of redemption, that of Hebrews, and k the Johannine doctrine. In 
the second part the history of the ecclesiastical doctrine is traced: the 
Satan theory, the Anselmic theory, the Socinian criticism, and modern 
theories. All this is briefly but finely done — a brilliant example of the 
nature and fruitfulness of his method. His own conclusion is that the 
death of Christ is an essentially moral act, the significance and value of 

1 The Doctrine oj the Atonement and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier. Translated from the French by Victor Leuliette. New York: 
Putnam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1904. 228 pages. 



